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Its career ■with jncreasing interest. To tllose 
wlio wish to subscribe to it we would state that 
its terms are $5 per annum ; $3 for 6 months, 
$1 50 per 3 months, and single numbers fifty 
cents. 

(Ttom the Home Journal.] 

QoiiDEN Leaves thou the Amekican 
Poets. — Professor* Howe's volume, with this 
title, published last year by Bunce & Hunting 
ton, has been, as we previously recorded, issued 
in London. We make no apology for copying 
the following notice of the work from " Public 
Opinion," the critic of which pnper writes : 

" A very handsomely bound and well-printed 
volume, full of poetical gems. Mr. Alexander 
Smith, who, we fear, is becoming riither too gar 
rulous, gives us an introductory essay on Amer- 
ican poetry. This essay might have been kept 
out of the volume without in the least dhiiinish- 
ing its value. When we observe that wo have 
l\ere collected poems by Longfellow, Bryant, 
Poe, Willis, Whittier, Lowell, Bayard Taylor, 
P. W. Emerson, J. O. Saxe, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Mrs. Sigourney, we pretty clearly 
indicate that ' Golden I^eaves ' is not a misno- 
mer. Lovers of genuine poetry that has long 
won its way to the heart, and that, in some in- 
Btances, has secured world-wide popularity for 
its authors, will procure this volume and pre- 
serve it witli care. Amei'iea Jiasmore real poets 
than England, and well may the Americans be 
proud of Longfellow and Bryant, the laureates 
of all that is morally beautiful and ennobling. 
These poets are not indebted to fashion for 
their renown. Tlio esteem in which they are 
lield has been generated by the loveliness and 
truthfulness of their strains, whether describing 
tlie beauty of the universe or dwelling on hu- 
man joys and sorrows." 

> < » M • 

THE RECENT PICTURE SALES. 



THE SIGNORA'S MANTLE. 



BY THEODOKB ABNOLD 



There has been several picture sales of impor- 
tance during the last few weeks. Bnt their re- 
turns have illustrated the fact that the season is 
too far advanced for such ventures. The pre- 
vious sales reaped, the best of the harvest. 
Works offered so late as the lost ones are likely 
to gather only the gleanings. And yet these 
sales oiTi-red some of the best things of the sea- 
son. Certainly no collection of equal size com- 
bined so much excellence as that of the works 
of Liness. The collection of the works of Hazel- 
line and other distinguished artists of this city, 
put up by Sommerville & Miner, contained illus- 
trations of their best work, fresh from the 
studios. We have not been able to get a report 
of this 8.ile. 

Of Mr. Inness's collection, the large landscape, 
"Peace and Plenty," was withdrawn; the re- 
mainder, for the most part works small in size, 
netted $5,000. The following are some of the 
Jjrices : 

Autumn Sunset, $500 

Over the River, , . 855 

Clark Smith's Pond 490 

Near Medfield, Mass., 800 

Twilight near Medfield, 800 

South Road 800 

Near Medfield 800 

Winter Twilight 255 

Tlie sale by Leeds & Miner of the Collection 
of Old Paintings, the property of Mr. Ro'oert 
Smith, of Philadelphia, though containing many 
works of beauty, was not successful. Special 
pictures are not quoted. This lack of success 
was owing in part to the lateness of the season, 
in part to the unjustifiable attack of a city daily. 
It was not claimed, as we understand, that the 
pictures were originals. Old copies of great 
works executed by pupils of the Master, or 
flowing from the school which has received its 
inspiration from liim, are often of great value. 
And where the lineage of a picture is uncertain, 
the owner should be allowed tlie advantage of 
the doubt. 



" Nnnciata, you are one vare great fool!" said 
the signora, angrily, raising her eyes from a 
scroll of music which she had been humming, 
and looking into the mirror before which she sat. 
" How mush times did I tell you not to dress my 
hair to make my forehead look, so pecked! 
Now my face, look like dat window between 
the drapery. I vill turn you off! I vill not pay 

you one penny I I — I " 

Inarticulate with anger, the signora found 

relief and expression in a resounding slap 

which she bestowed upon her attendant's cheek. 

Nnnciata drew back quickly with a lowering 

face. • 

" What for you make me so angry as to slap 
you?" cried her mistress, in still greater vexation, 
holding up a plump white hand, and looking 
at its reddened palm. " I have hurt my hand. 
It will bleester." 

For answer, the dark-faced Italian lady's maid 
drew nearer the mirror, to look at her cheek, on 
which the print of four fingers showed redly. 

" Ton take down my hair and dress it properly, 
as I tell yon," commanded her ihistress, but 
with a trifle less of confidenca in her tone. 

" Signora can dress her own hair," said Nnn- 
ciata, deliberately, moving towards the door. 

" Now don't be a fool, if you did get strike !" 
cried the lady, turning round in her chair to 
look. after her servant. " It is enough to make 
any one mad. Look vat a fright I am 1 Come, 
now, good Nnnciata, and forget dis once. See, 
I vill give you my beautiful bodice 1" taking a 
crimson satin one from thei toilet-table. 
Nnnciata hesitated, half-turning back. 
" My face aches," she sulked, but eyeing the 
bodice longingly. 

" Veil, veil, I'll not do it again," said the sig- 
nora, impatiently. " Be quick, now, for dere is 
so mush to do." 

Tlie woman came back to her task, and Sig- 
nora Soft tossed aside lier music, and gave her 
undivided attention to the more important sub- 
ject of her looks. 

" Be careful not to spoil do back hair. Dat is 
beautiful. Now draw dis back — not so tight — 
ah! it looks as if I was going to be scalp! 
Drop' it loose, so. Make my face oval. Ah, 
bella! bella! You have did veil, Nnnciata. 
But de hair grows too low here. It must be 
took off." 

Nnnciata took a small plaster spread o^ kid, 
warmed it at a wax taper, and pressed it care- 
fully on the spot which it was desirable should 
be hairless. In a few minutes she drew it 
quickly off witii the hair adhering, lier mistress 
giving a little scream as slie did so. She 
touched the flushed spot lightly with a delicate 
salve. 

" Now, see if my eyebrows are even," said the 
signora, peering at herself critically in the glass. 
•' My parts are all tragedy, aiid I want my 
brows straight. Does not de left one a little 
arch ?" 

Nnnciata examined the offending eyebrow 
witli solemn earnestness, looking from different 
points of view. The result was, that vyith a tiny 
pair of pinchers, she pulled two or three hairs 
from the top of the centre. 
," Bella ! " cried the signora again. 
Then, taking a low seat before her mistress, 
Nnnciata lifted the signora's most exquisite foot 
to her knee, and, with mcest care, sewed on the 
white satin shoes. For Signora Sofi never 
allowed a finished boot or shoe to be put on her 
foot for full dress, but, having once got tlie 
shape from an artist, had her slToes stitched on 
as now, not to lose one perfect curve. 

A little touch of powder to liice, arms, and 
neck ; a faint wash of liquid rouge on the 
clieeks ; a broad necklace of flashing diamonds 
laid around the snowy neck ; bracelets of the 
same jewels bound on the large round arms; 



many a sparkling ring slipped over her plump 
fingers ; a lace and ivory fan in her hand ; and, 
lastly, a coronet of diamonds set on her shining 
damp hair, . and Signora Madalena Sofi was 
ready to bring the world to her feet. She 
always dressed at her apartments, when she 
could, for there was something fine in having 
the carpet laid across the pavement when she 
reached the theatre, and to have the crowd of 
eager admirers peer and jostle to get a glimpse 
of her under the black silk mantle that covered 
her from brow to heel. 

Her toilet completed, there was still half an 
hour to spare before the carriage would come, 
■Tliat time the singer spent in contemplating her^ 
self. Her bold, brilliant eyes saw in the mirror 
the reflection of a superb figul'e a' little inclined 
to embonpoint, but well kept in at the waist by 
her white satin corset ;^ a handsome face, with < 
ovardieeks ; haughty, red mouth, full of finn 
teeth, and the straight brows and wide forehead 
which she was at such pains to make. Alto- 
gether, a woman deserving the epitliet " mag- 
nificent," which her admirers applied to her ; 
but a creature vain, extravagant; and selfish, as 
it is easy to imagine. ■ She looked iit' herself, 
and dreamed of new conquests; wondered, too, 
who and what this new singer was, wlio, as 
Margaret, was enchanting everybody. While 
she mused, there came a tap at the door. 

" Ah, Bertram," she cried, as the door opened, 
," I don't vant you now. I am studying my 
part. I am contemplating de sentiments I must 
have ven my beloved forsakes me. I am trying 
to despair." . 

" Thank goodness I interrupted you then, he 
said, not in the least disconcerted by her laugh- 
ing repulse. " You are dangerous enough with- 
out more study. If I allow you to study, it will 
be your admirers wlio will be plunged in de- 
spair, and not you. Have you any flowerS ? " 

" Any floweVs ! " she repeated disdainfully, and 
waved her hand towards a table on which h(ilf 
a dozen vases stood with boquets in them. 
The new-comer glanced at tliem critically. 
" I can safely offer mine," he said ; ond, going 
to the door again, he took a tissue paper cone 
from the hand of a servant there, and, opening 
it, presented. tlie flowers to the signorina. 

"All, bellissima!" she cried, taking the bo- 
quet. "What is dis Signora Sancia?" she 
asked, abruptly, after having made him a gra- 
cious acknowledgement. 

" A little blonde, who would about reach to 
that white shoulder of yours. She has rather 
small blue eyes, and her arms are thin. She 
has a good throat and lungs, and her voice is a 
high soprano, but wants richness. Slie will 
grow in your shadow like a violet under a rose-, 
tree." 

" Den she is a blossom 1 " asked the lady, jeal- 
ously. 

Mr. Bertram smiled. He liked to see the sig- 
norina in a pet, though he did not wish to pro-; 
voke her, 

"A blossom that would not be seen.in your 
prese4ice," he said. 

She shrugged her round, shoulders. 
" If dis flower grow in myshadow I vill fall 
my petals on her;" she said. 

" Your petals, it may be," he said, in answer, 
"but do not drop youi- mantle — it would crush 
her. Sheconld never be Elisha to your Elijah. 
She can sing light, tender parts, but has no fire." 
The signora rose, as her carriage was an- 
nounced. 

" If I drop a mantle on her, it vill not be easy 
for her to vear, you may be sura," she said with 
her head erect. 

Signora Sofi's voice was like her person, mag- 
nificent and sensuous. Slie sang with passion, 
and her voice was so flexible and agile that few 
noted the absence of more delicate shades of ex- 
pression. Her power swept her hearers along 
too rapidly for criticism, and her beauty filled 
their eyes as her voice filled their ears. ■""""- 
theless some kept cool. 
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"01 for Grisi'a Norma!" sighed one critic. 
" There was a dignified woman, pure and ele- 
vated in her passion. .Signora SuS is a terma- 
gant in tragedy. . One is too conscious of her 
muscles. She looks a? though she might take a 
recreant lover by the throat.". 

In spite of these croakers, however, the sig- 
nora's season was triumphant to the close, and 
brought her ft golden harvest. 

We have glanced upon her on her last night. 
A new troupe, with Signora Sancia for prima 
donna.took the opera house for the nexl week. 
Not having any engagement for tlie next fort- 
night, Signora Sofi remained where she was, to 
rest, she .said. But, in fact, she was devoured 
by an unconquerable curiosity to see and hear 
the Sancia,, from whom, in spite of Mr. Bert- 
tram's reassurances, she presaged danger. 

* «.*:», . « . « » ♦ 

Sitting in her private box every night, Signora 
Sofi watched and listened to the rival prima 
donna. And every night she watched and lis- 
tened, her soul filled more and more with jeal- 
ousy' and hate. She had sense enough to see 
that she was eclipsed on her own ground. 

" She has genius ! " said the Signora, clench- 
ing her hands. " You did not tell me truth, 
Bertram." 

"You over-rate her, Madaleha," he said, soft- 
ly, leaning back in the shadow of the box-cur- 
tains, as the house broke into applause, and 
flowers came fast in fragrant tosses. 
• The lady looked at her companion keenly. He 
had seemed indifferent to tliis new singer, but 
she distrusted him. Watching him, she liad 
seen sometimes that he held his breath, and that 
his pale cheek cauglit a glow at Saucia's singing. 
Once, in a momentary silence that had followed 
one of her arias before the applause dared break 
in, she had spoken to him, and he had not heard 
her. Not that the Signora was deeply in love 
with her admirer. She was pleased with him, 
and proud of him. He was wealthy, generous, 
and a man of position and taste. He had de- 
voted himself to her openly, moreover, and his 
defection would be a.public mortification. 

"I will go, home," shfe said, abruptly, rising 
from her seat in full view of the audience, after 
having cast her bouquet upon the stage. 

He . smiled, I and .arose with alacrity to ar- 
range her cloak, although the opera was not 
half over. 

"I know that you are going to invite me to 
take supper with you," he whispered as he of- 
fered her Jiis arm. 

" You sail come," she said graciously. 

But at the same moment, she formed a little 
plan in her own mind to test him. She would 
refuse to go to the opera the next evening, but 
senii him, and see if he would be as indifi'ereut 
to Sancia in her absence as in her presence. 

- " No, no— I vill not let you come," she said, 
the next day. " I am tired and sail rest all de 
evening. Besides, I don't like 'Pra Diavolo.' 
It vas my first opera. I am sick to sing it ever 
since. But you shall go, and tell me if Zerlina 
is enchanting. 

- Any one watching Mr. Bertram that evening 
could not doubt that he found the singer en- 
chanting. Leaning over the edge of the box, he 
watched every look and motion, drank in every 
word of that fresh, tender, simple girl. His face 
grew bright and rapt as he listened, inly com- 
paring her delicacy and sweetness with the art- 
ful fascinations of his superb signora. 

Mr. Bortraw ^vas an enthusiast, who was al- 
ways getting himself into a state of infatuation 
with some artiste or other; but perhaps he would 
have curbed himself a little, now, had he known 
whoso black .eyes were looking down on him 
from the gallery. In one of the front seats 
there sat a handsome, pale-faced young man 
with heavy black hair, and a luxuriant black 
beard, who kept a small opera-glass constantly 
directed towards the box in which Mri Bertram 
sat. 

The signora sat cursing him itnder her dis- 



guise, seeing how far he had deceived her, and 
in her heart accusing him of far more tlian he 
was guilty of. There he sat while she gazed, 
and made, as she thought, a parade of his devo- 
tion to the new star; if, indeed, any one had 
leisure to notice him — for Zerlina drew all eyes. 

The signora had taken a half-open rose from 
her bosom, and fastened it in Bertram's button- 
hole with lier own fair hand, just as he was leav- 
ing her that evening ; and lie had vowed that it 
should lie under his pillow that night, for sweet 
dreams. She kept her eye jealously on that 
flower. It seemed that he'would keep his word, 
for, gaze and applaud as he did, he threw no 
flower, though bouquets were showered upon the 
stage at every scene. But when the fifth scene 
came, and the pretty maiden, in turning about 
and admiring herself before the glass, seemed to 
glance towards the box whence Bertram leaned, 
as she sang •'Questa vita! noii c'e mal," he leaned 
further out, took the rose from his vest, and 
with one quick gesture, flung it into her lap. 

Without iiiterrupting herself, she took the 
flower as though it had been there before, and 
holding it coquettishly against her cheek, nodded 
at her reflection in the glass. ^ 

The action was so ready and charming, that 
a tempest of applause broke out again. 

A pair of black eyes blazed from the gallery, 
and then, with some suppressed, exclamation, 
the black-bearded man started up and left the 
theatre. 

« » » * » » 

The next evening the signora occupied her box at 
the opera house. She had had a stormy scene 
with Mr. Bertram, when he called in the after- 
noon ; stormy on her side, that is^ — though on his, 
as calm as a May morning. . She rayed at and re- 
proached him in Italian, French, and broken Eng- 
lish, accusing him volul)ly of every falsehood and 
perfidy imaginable. And as she declaimed, she 
walked up and down the room, gesticulating like 
the tragic queen she was. At first, the gentleman 
had been surprised and confounded^ then he bad 
tried to soothe her. Presently he recovered. 

'• The signora exhausts herself unnecessarily," 
he remarked, gently, when she .paused. 

She stopped short in her walk, and, fixing 
her eyes on Mr. Bertram, suffered herself to 
cool. She perceived that she had lost him, 

" I must applaud when every one else does," 
he said, impressed by her suddnn change of man- 
ner, and himself losing ground as little as slie 
gained. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and gave a little 
laugh. 

" Ah, yes, yes !" she said, turning to throw 
herself on a cushioned chair. . " You must do as 
others. Do you go to-night ?" 

" I cannot. I have to meet some friends. 
May I send you some flowers 1 " 

"Well, yes," she yawned. "Send me some 
fine enough for the Sancia. I promise to throw 
them to her." 

She looked very beautiful sitting there, and 
the gentleman felt himself relent. 

" If I can leave my friends in time, may I es- 
cort you home ? " approaching to take her fair 
hand. 

" I do not care," she said, negligently. I may 
not stay the time out. I am going away to- 
morrow." 

Mr. Bertram could not hide the quick gleam 
of relief which these words cixlled to his face. 
He was, on the whole, glad she was going. It 
made his retreat so mUch easier. But he forced 
himself to say some word of regret, and to repeat 
that he should certainly join her that evening ; 
then he withdrew'in some confusion, conscious 
of having betrayed himself, and half angry with 
himself tor not being in love with the signora. 

That night the Opera was " Norma," and 
every seat was taken. People doubted if the 
Sancia were quite up to Norma; and one 
faint hope lingered in the signora's heart, as she 
sat alone in her box and listened. The hope 
slowly died, foT Sancia waa up to Norma, and 



far above her rival. People could almost find 
it in their hearts to pity the signora for such a 
total eclipse. But she did not seem to care 
much. She appeared to be rather absent 
minded than otherwise, and sat with her round, 
while arm on the box cushion, and her eyes 
fixed vacantly on the stage. On the lap of her 
gauzy, rose-colored diess lay a superb howfuet of 
crimson flowers, which she held, with jealous 
care, and which her liand trembled a little in 
touching. 

Others had flung their flowers; and after 
every act, and, indeed, in almost every scene, 
these fragrant acts of homage had been tossed 
upon the stage ; but these crimson roses still 
lay, and, it seemed, were not to adorn the San- 
cia's reception room 'next day. Suddenly the 
signora roused herself. A step which she knew 
approached the box ; and the next instant Mr. 
Bertram stood behind her chair. 

"I had to run away," he said, "but I was de- 
termined to come." 

She waited a moment before turning round, 
for the audience had called the Sancia before 
the curtain, and she was at that moment stand- 
ing, smiling and triumphant, just under the sig- 
nora's box. One fierce glance, then the signora 
quickly lifted her face to speak to Mr. Bertram. 
I'he sight of his- face did not' soften liers. He 
was looking at the lovely singer with bright 
and ardent eyes, a smile on his lips which was 
tenderer than he meant or knew. 

" Call my carriage," commanded the signora, 
haughtily. 

He started, looked at her an instant with a 
haughty air ; then bowed with a sarcastic smile, 
and withdrew to do her biddtng. Still the 
crowd shouted and called, and again the prima 
donna made her appearance. 

As she did so, the signora, after stooping n 
moment, rose in full sight of the house, holding 
a superb bougztet of crimson roses, 

" My mantle for you 1 " she muttered, as she 
waved them slightly, then tossed them with a 
true aim directly at the gauzy draperies that fell 
about the Sancia, 

In the color of the flowers, and the blaze of 
the lights, could any one see the two tiny wax 
tapers burning in tliat bouquet ? Certainly not 
the singer, wlio caught them on her bosom and 
bowed low to the signora, while a burst of ap- 
plause went up again. Only for an instant. 
Even in bowing, the Sancia started, gave a cry, 
and ran shrieking among the scenes, A little 
flame had caught her loose sleeve, her flowing 
skirts, her bosom, and flaring swiftly as light- 
ning through the light material, the blaze 
wrapped lier like a mantle, 

" Poor child I " said the signora, pityingly, ns 
he reached her room nearly an hour after, "She 
came too near de footlights. I was just risen to 
tell her go back ven it light. Go now, Bertram,, 
and bring me later news. I am grieve for de 
Sancia." 

"I tell you," some one said, excitedly, "I 
was in the box over the signora's, and 1 saw. 
There was a flame in the bouquet she threw. I 
looked down on the Sancia., and she did not 
touch the footlights." 

"Tut! tut! you're crazy, man ! Those things 
don't transpire out of novels. You know that 
they were rivals, the rest is all in your eye. Be- 
sides, where is the bouquet?" 

" The signora ran upon the stage, and could 
have picked it up." 

"Tut I tut! ;^ou taken tbo much wine." 

Well, the Sancia never sang again, after wear- 
ing tlie signora's mantle. 



FOREIGN ART NOTES. 

The English artists have been busy finishing 
their works for contribution to the exhibition of 
tiie Royal Academy, which opens May 1st. The 
Header, of April l.itli, describes some ofthese in 
anticipation of the opening. The desciption of 
subjects will be of interest to our own artists. 



